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THE STATE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND. 



BY MICHAEL MoDONNELL. 



The question of university education in Ireland, which seems 
not much nearer solution to-day than it did ten years ago, has 
by its urgency to a great extent distracted attention from the 
almost equally important matter of primary education in that 
country. 

To understand the present state of education in Ireland, it 
is necessary to recall the fact that in the eighteenth century the 
Penal Laws proscribed " Popish schoolmasters," while the act of 
teaching, even in a private family, on the part of a Catholic was 
a felony; the great masses of the population were excluded from 
the schools that existed; and, in this way, the broad policy of the 
Government was to put down Popery by starving it of all educa- 
tion. When the Penal Laws had been repealed, no attempt was 
made to help in building up a system of education to make amends 
for the proscription which had been in force, and to dispel the 
ignorance of which it had been the occasion. In the eighteenth 
century, education had been denied to the people of Ireland; and, 
for more than the first quarter of the nineteenth century, no 
steps were taken to raise the people from the illiterate condition 
to which they had been condemned against their will. 

The existence of Irish colleges, not only for the clergy but also 
for the laity, in the towns of Prance, of Belgium, and of Spain, 
to which those who could afford it sent their children during the 
years in which education was first proscribed and then neglected, 
shows clearly that the desire was not wanting and the means to 
obtain it all that was lacking. 

This is the more striking when we remember that to have been 
educated abroad incurred, upon conviction under the Penal Laws, 
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legal disabilities to sue in Law or Equity, or to inherit; and 
forfeiture for ever of all goods and chattels. " The tender and 
incapable age of such a person," wrote Edmund Burke, "his 
natural subjection to the will of others, his necessary, unavoid- 
able ignorance of the laws, stands for nothing in his favor." 

The first step towards educational improvement was taken in 
1833. Catholics and Protestants ^like wished for denominational 
education; but the English people, having abandoned the policy 
of proscription and of neglect, could not accept a system which 
would have satisfied the whole country, and established it on the 
principle of " united secular and separate religious instruction." 

" What you refuse," Grattan once said, " refuse decently : what 
you give, give graciously." Can any Englishman claim that 
education in Ireland was either refused decently or given 
graciously ? The Board of Control was composed of four Protes- 
tants and two Catholics, though the Protestant population was but 
one-fifth that of the whole country. Archbishop Whately, an 
English Protestant, and Mr. Carlile, a Scotch Presbyterian, were 
the two men in whom was placed the chief power to organize the 
education of Ireland. The Archbishop said frankly that he re- 
garded his position as affording opportunities for proselytism; 
and he improved the occasion by trying to Anglicise the children 
by the books which were prepared for use, in one of which occurs 
the following stanza from His Grace's pen : 

" I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child." 

One must realize the fact that these lines were written just after 
Catholic Emancipation had been secured, in fulfilment of a 
promise over thirty years old, to appreciate the contrast between 
the smug feeling of self-satisfaction which obviously inspired 
them and the spirit in which the Irish child must have read 
them. 

As regards the undenominational nature of the schools, the 
English Government might propose, but the Irish people were able 
to dispose, so that the whole tendency has been against schools 
attended indiscriminately by Catholics and Protestants. In 1899, 
out of some 8,700 schools, more than 5,000 were attended by 
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children of one religion only; and of these 4,000 were Catholic 
schools, the rest being Protestant. 

The inability of England to legislate in a sympathetic spirit 
through lack of knowledge of Ireland is well illustrated by the 
attempt which was made, albeit unsuccessfully, to establish in 
Ireland an undenominational system, against which both Catholics 
and Episcopalian Protestants protested. 

The vicious circle in which anti-Irish agitators argue is 
exemplified by what one may call the " appeal to illiteracy " argu- 
ment which ultra-Unionists so often make use of in speaking and 
in writing. " You are ignorant and, therefore, you are not to be 
trusted," they say in effect; to which Ireland may well reply: 
"Our ignorance, indeed, is our misfortune, but who will deny 
that the fault is most emphatically yours ? How often, when we 
asked for bread, did you not give us a stone ?" 

The census of 1901 showed that, of persons over five years of age 
in Ireland, no less than 1.3.7 per cent, could neither read nor 
write: the percentages in the various provinces were 11.3 in 
Leinster, 12.5 in Ulster, 14 in Munster, and 20.7 in Connaught. 

The children in Scottish schools attend on 85 per cent, of the 
days on which the schools are open, in English schools on 84 per 
cent., and in Irish on 65 per cent. In considering these figures 
we must realize one fact, namely, that in England compulsory 
attendance has been enforced since the Education Act of 1876, 
while it was not till 1892 that an Act relating to Ireland created 
powers to establish School Attendance Committees who could 
legally force children in their districts to attend. Advantage has 
been taken of the provisions of this Act to a large extent in urban 
districts, and to a far smaller degree in the country parts. 

In addition to the National Schools, which we have mentioned 
as having become to a great degree denominational, there is an- 
other class of primary schools in Ireland known as "model 
schools." These are undenominational; they are thirty in num- 
ber, and they were founded, as their name implies, to serve as 
models of national education. An English Inspector of Schools, 
who recently published a report on Primary Education in Ireland, 
has declared that in respect of school premises alone can they 
claim superiority; in point of education they are not above the 
National Schools, and the expense of maintenance is greater. 

The model schools in the Protestant districts, such as Belfast, 
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Londonderry and Omagh, are well attended. For fifty-five years, 
the Catholic Hierarchy have looked askance at them on the 
ground of their undenominationalism; and, in consequence, if 
we except those in Dublin, Cork and Trim, the number of Catholic 
children attending these schools is insignificant. The result is 
that we have a state of affairs varying between that of the Clon- 
mel school for girls, which with accommodation for 184 children 
has an average attendance of 54, and the condition of the Kil- 
kenny mixed school, with an average attendance of 51 and room 
for 515 children. When, in addition to model schools, Protestant 
National Schools are also present in the town, the state of affairs 
is even more striking; for example, the boys' model school at 
Waterford will accommodate 369, and the average attendance is 
29. In cases such as this, where several Protestant primary 
schools exist in the same town, there can be no possible excuse 
for the waste of public money entailed in the maintenance of the 
model school; and, even in cases in which the latter form of 
school affords the only education which Protestants will accept, 
the use of buildings utterly disproportionate to the number of 
pupils is in a similar degree extravagant, though not to so great 
an extent inexcusable. 

The average annual maintenance expenditure per child in Ire- 
land, £2 lis 6d, is approximately equal to the cost in England, 
Scotland and Wales; in the model schools, the average charge per 
child is no less than £4 10s; and, in the case of individual schools, 
it rises to £6 or £7. 

The existence of the model schools is not the only factor which 
tends to a multiplication of small schools in Ireland; the desire 
for denominational education has led to such a state of things, 
and the differences between the several Protestant sects have led to 
the further establishment of schools. It has been estimated by the 
Inspector already mentioned that there must be at least eighty 
schools in the country which are not required, even to provide 
separate education for Catholic and Protestant children. 

The centralized control of the Board of National Education in 
Ireland appears to entail the disadvantages of such a system 
without securing any of its advantages. In England, the State 
hands over a capitation grant to the School Managers, and the 
responsibility is left to them of distributing the money among the 
various items of expenditure, such as teachers' salaries and upkeep 
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of the premises. It is, therefore, to the interest of the Managers 
and local authorities to make the grant go as far as possible, 
especially as its amount is never great enough to maintain the 
school without some additional local aid derived from rates, 
endowment or voluntary contribution. The whole tendency of 
this system is to inculcate in the Managers habits of economy, 
since any extravagance creates a new charge on local funds. 

In Ireland, it is only in the case of the 300 Convent and Monas- 
tery Schools that a system of capitation grants is adopted. In 
the 8,000 other schools, the State Grant has been virtually allo- 
cated to the payment of the salaries of teachers, thus relieving the 
Managers from all responsibility and occasion for economy on that 
head, and leaving them with no further care than the maintenance 
of the school buildings. Since the payment of salaries forms the 
largest charge, control of the schools has in Ireland been in a 
great measure divorced from financial responsibility, and this fact 
again has led to the multiplication of schools throughout the 
country, for the State, and not the locality, suffers most from the 
extravagance which this entails. The local authorities then have 
had no responsibility, and the Board has had no control over the 
purse-strings; while the latter has, in addition, where its power 
does extend, given rise to anomalies inseparable from centralized 
and inelastic rule, such as are well illustrated by the ridiculous 
case of the Belfast street boys who gained the highest marks in 
the country in an examination on Agriculture. 

The increase in schools which the present system encourages 
has a direct bearing on the salaries which the teachers are paid. 
Numerous small schools, no doubt, offer inducement to more 
people to enter the teaching profession; but the general standard 
is bound to suffer from the absence of anything like the same 
number of well-paid posts as exist in England and Scotland. The 
average payment to head teachers in the latter country is 75 per 
cent., and in England 48 per cent., higher than it is in Ireland. 
Another advantage of the capitation system is that it offers to a 
locality a direct financial inducement to improve the attendance 
of children at school. 

The poor attendance at school in the country parts of Ireland, 
to which we have already referred, is due in large measure to the 
greatness of distances, the wet climate, and the need for the 
children's services in the home and on the land. In England, 
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under what is known as Bobson's Act (1899), local authorities 
can exempt children employed in agriculture from school attend- 
ance during certain periods, provided that they complete a pre- 
scribed number of attendances during the other months of the 
year. In Ireland, any extension of the principle of compulsory 
education would emphatically need to contain a saving clause such 
as this, owing to the migration of labor for English and Scottish 
harvests which annually creates a demand for work on the part 
of the children. Any attempt to extend compulsory education 
without some such proviso would render education unpopular. 

The difficulties arising from distances and weather might be 
modified by the extension to Ireland of the principle which has 
been adopted in England, giving powers to the local authority to 
provide covered carts for the purpose of conveying children to 
and from school. 

The National Board in Ireland is composed of unpaid Com- 
missioners, who can in no sense be called educational experts, 
and who are not in any way responsible to the public in the 
manner that the English Board of Education is responsible, 
through its Parliamentary Secretary. There is no connection 
between the National Board and those of Intermediate Education 
or of Technical Instruction, and so no means is in existence by 
which clever children can be passed on from the National to the 
higher schools. 

The waste of public money resulting from the independence of 
these three Boards may best be shown in tabular form : 

Out of every 20s given as Exchequer aid to Education: 
In England and Wales 17s goes to education; 3s goes to administration 

and inspection. 
In Scotland 16s 2d goes to education; 3s 10d goes to administration 

and inspection. 
In Ireland 13s dd goes to education; 6s M goes to administration and 

inspection. 

Prom these figures one can draw a not very edifying conclusion, 
namely, that, in educational matters, public extravagance is in 
inverse ratio to the prosperity of the country. In Ireland, the 
total cost for administration and inspection under the three 
Boards is £120,000, the similar charge on Scotland is exactly 
half that sum; and yet Scotland prides herself on her education, 
and Ireland is taunted with her illiteracy. 

Michael McDonnell. 



